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THE MESOLITHIC AGE IN BRITAIN 
By J. G. D. CLARK 


With 60 plates, 2 maps, and numerous figures in the text. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


This book deals with a period undistinguished by archaeology until the close of the 
nineteenth century, and hitherto almost unrecognised in British archaeology 

Many of the discoveries incorporated in the work are of post-war origin, and not 
a few are here published for the first time. In so far as they help to elucidate 
the British material, the results of Continental workers have been utilised, but an 
over-elaborate systematisation of evidence necessarily incomplete has not been 
attempted. It is hoped that this book will do something to bridge the gap between 
the close of Pleistocene times and the penetration of Neolithic culture into Britain. 

The illustrations should be of especial value to students. 


A STUDY IN GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
By G. N. CROSS 
Crown 8vo. With a map and a pedigree. 6s. net. 
The author describes how a group of barbarian tribes, originally outside the pale 
of Greek civilisation, developed into the Greek State of Epirus; how the Epirots 
under their famous King Pyrrhus attained for a moment a position of commanding 


importance in Greece: and how finally the Roman Conquest put an end to the 
independent existence of the couniry. 


RUSSIAN HEROIC POETRY 
By MRS N. KERSHAW CHADWICK 


With 5 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Russian heroic poetry has been preserved by oral tradition down to our own day. 
The poems celebrate the deeds of princes and heroes throughout a period of nearly 
a thousand years, from the tenth to the nineteenth century, and are invaluable for 
the light which they shed on the history of Russian civilisation. Very few of these 
poems have hitherto been translated into English. This book aims at giving trans- 
lations of a representative series from all periods. In selecting from the many 
hundreds of examples contained in the great Russian collections, the author has 
kept in view the two-fold aim of illustrating both the course of Russian history 
and the development of Russian heroic poetry. 


INDIAN CASTE CUSTOMS 
By L. S. S. O'MALLEY 


Crown 8vo.- 6s. net. 

There is an extraordinary difference of opinion as to the merits and demerits of 
the Indian caste system, and it is difficult to obtain a detailed account of actual 
caste practices to explain the reasons for such a difference. Few persons outside 
India have any extensive knowledge of the way in which the caste system operates 
in every-day life. The author, who was a member of the Indian Civil Service from 
1898 to 1924 and Secretary to the Government of Bengal 1916-21, has endeavoured 
to give some account of the working of the caste system in the hope of adding 
to the ordinary man’s knowledge of this peculiar form of social organisation and 
of enabling him to form a judgment of its merits and defects. 
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Memorabilia. 


HE articles in some of the French reviews 
for September are perhaps unusually 
various and interesting. The place of M. 
Paul Claudel in Literature has not been found 
easy to estimate. Henri Peyre, in La 
Nouvelle Revue Pca claims him as a 
classic rather than a romantic. This num- 
ber prints Dostoevski’s letter to the Tsare- 
vitch of his day (later Alexander III) on the 
subject of ‘The Demons.’ Alexander Alex- 
androvich had desired to know Dostoevski’s 
own view of the work. The response is an 
impassioned lament that Russia, by becoming 
Europeanized, is forfeiting her originality, 
and thereby the hope there was that the 
Russian spirit, if uncontaminated, might 
prove to possess and be able to manifest, the 
power to bring new light into the world. M. 
André Gide continues in this 
‘Pages de Journal.’ 


N the Revue des Deux Mondes, M. Maurice 

Paléologue tells yet once again the tragic 
story of July 16, 1918, at Ekaterinburg—his 
point being to show the Christian charity 
and resignation of the Tsaritsa as a claim 
for leniency in judging the errors and follies 


in her former life. M. Bernard Fay dis- 
cusses the Psychology of the American 
People. As studies in the psychology. of 


foreign countries are apt to be interesting, a 
few of his dicta may be welcome. 

American psychology in regard to space is 
eminently rigid; in regard to time it is above 
all supple, fluid, 

Hence the exaggerated regard for youth in 
America. 

As instability disturbs the comfort of a 
Frenchman, so ‘stability means discomfort to 
the American. whose existence in America has 
been rendered possible by nothing so markedly 
as his readiness to adapt himself to change. 
And as the Frenchman is at ease only when 


review his | 
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guidance of an idea that has 
reached precision, the American is at ease 
only when engaged in activity which tends 
towards, but has not yet reached, the fulfil- 
ment of an idea. When once fulfilment is 
attained, energy is felt to be cooped up, and 
the idea, in its full concrete form, becomes 
inacceptable. The writer sees here the psy- 


under the 


| cological reason for keeping Anglo-American 





relations—which in his opinion amount to 
an alliance — tacit and unformulated: the 
promulgation of a written document would 
bring them to an end. 

The American people—uneasy in the midst 
of immense resources—finds its true consola- 
tion in aesthetic enjoyment: in particular 
in pleasures of the eye. Our author considers 
that in the sensibility of the eye to beauty, 
they excel all other peoples, and that while 
this is true of beauty in architecture, paint- 
ing or scenery, it is most especially true of 
their appreciation of beauty in the human 
face and form. Beauty in creatures and in 
the adjustment and decoration of their im- 
mediate surroundings, is the great resource 
of the American spirit against the trials of 
a difficult and exhausting climate and a 
feverish mode of life. 

The self-determined isolation of America is 
to be interpreted not so much by unwilling- 
ness to take a share in seeking the solution 
of world problems as by their definite con- 
sciousness of the perils which threaten the 
inhabitants, still in some degree settlers, of 
a country which has often proved destructive 
to man and still is formidable. 


\ JE have received the following communica- 
tion from the British Museum: 
British Museum, 
London, W.C.1. 

‘* Sir,—It has been brought to our notice 
that certain Record Agents and other inves- 
tigators are accustomed to describe them- 
selves as ‘‘ holders of research-permits ’’ from 
the British Museum or the Public Record 
Office. 

‘We shall be obliged if you will allow 
us to state that the granting of such per- 
mits involves no recognition of the compe- 
tence of the holder on the part of the authori- 
ties of either of the institutions concerned. 

We are, Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
GEorGE F. Hitt, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
British Museum. 
A. E. Stamp, 
Deputy Keeper of the Publie Records. 
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A NTIQUARIANS will like to have note of 
44 a singular feature in the church tower 
of Christ Church, Coventry, which Mr. H. 
W. Chattaway of Coventry has recently 
brought to light and discussed. This is a 
chamber constructed in the thickness of the 
belfry wall, at the top, extending all round 
the tower. On four sides it contains squint 
holes ; and its object is supposed to have been 
observation of the surrounding country 


much more doubtfully the discharge of 
arrows upon intruders. Mr. Chattaway 
knows of no other church tower thus 
equipped. Christ Church tower is remark- 


le also for being octagonal. Its date, our 


authority tells us, is about 1330, when the 


Grey Friars’ monastery, of which it was an 
appurtenance, was erected. The _ present 
church has been so built around the tower 


as almost to conceal its arches, which are 


of notable beauty. 


THE Inaugural Lecture—on the Legal Pro- 
fession in History—delivered by Mr. 
Theodore F. T. Plucknett at the London 
School of Economics last November, is printed 
in the current Law Quarterly. It has two 
special claims on the notice of students: on 
the one hand for what it offers on English 
methods of teaching law in the Middle Ages, 
which, unlike the continental system, was 
not an affair of the universities; on the other 
and this the principal—for its illuminat- 
ing discussion of the bibliography and func- 
tions of the Year Books. 


nounces a new book (Simpkin Marshall, 

6d.), entitled ‘Archaic Tracks round 
Cambridge,’ to be ready this month. As 
our readers know, we rather share the doubts 
that have been cast on Mr, Watkins’s dis- 
coveries of trackways and on the significance 
he attributes to them, but as a method for 
getting a mental grasp of stretches of country 
and for quickening one’s powers of observa- 
tion we must allow his doctrines have a cer- 
tain fascination and merit. Moreover, since 
ancient peoples must certainly have made 
tracks and made them where they did and as 
they did for some reason, it is on the cards 
that at any rate some items of his work may 
some day prove justified. , 


QUR correspondent Mr. Alfred Watkins an- 
3s 


OOKING through a recent number of the 

Publisher and Bookseller we saw notice 

of a new series of books to be published at The 

Bodley Head, under the Title ‘ International 
Library of Psychology and Sexology.’ We | 

have not found “sexology ’’ in the ‘O.E D.’ 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES ST, 
JOHN OF BASING AND LAGEHAM 
EMENDED. 


THE article on John “de St. John 

basing, Lieutenant, of Aquitaine, in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ con- 
cludes with the words:—‘‘ Besides the con- 
fusion with the son, John de St. John, lord 
of Basing, is often confused with another 
John de St. John of Stanton or Lageham 
the son of Roger de St. John, an adherent 
of Simon de Montfort.”’ 

This Sir John also had a grown-up sun, 
John; so that four Johns de St. John were 
taking part in public affairs at the same 
time. In the fourteenth century there were 
four contemporary Edwards in the two col- 
lateral lines of the Basing family. Ther 
are seven Johns in the family tree of the 
Lageham family; two in that of the senior 
branch; and five minorities in the former. 
Moreover, the St. Johns of St. Jean-le- 
Thomas, Normandy, were not the only 
knightly families of that name. There were 
the St. Johns of Devon and Somerset, other 
St. Johns in Northampton, Essex, Herts 
and Kent—the third family with quite differ- 
ent arms—while St. John was a common name 
among merchants, especially foreigners from 
Gascony and elsewhere. It is not surprising, 
then, that mistakes should have occurred in 
the works of peerage writers who had not 
before them the P.R.O. Calendars, now 
available in public libraries. 

Dr. Round has thrown light on the his- 
tory of the family in Normandy; and on 
the interesting de Port marriage into a noble 
Saxon family at the Conquest. (‘ Cal. Doc. 
in France’; ‘Studies in Peerage and 
Family History’). He has ridiculed out ol 
credence the old story of the ancestor who 
‘came over with the Conqueror ’’—invented. 
no doubt, because the name of the founder 
of these families is not known. He seems to 
have died young, leaving three sons, Thomas. 
Roger and John; and Thomas appears 1M 
Ordericus Vitalis and elsewhere, as the head 
of the house. 

The myth of Sir John the Crusader, also 


(Continued post p. 187). 
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PEDIGREE OF THE Famity Sr, JOHN oF STANTON St, JOHN, SWALLOWFIELD AND LAGEHAy, 


. de St. Jean-le-Thomas, Normandy 
temp. Henry I. 





| 1 
: Thomas Roger John de St. John of Stanton St. John I, heir to 
See Note 4. ob. s.p. | his brother in England. Third son Benefacto: 
a quo to Godstow, living 1149? 


St. Johns of 
Basing 
hn II. 


feoffed apparently without the King’s 








Kin 
licence in the capital manors of Swallowfield an: 
See Note 5. Shinfield, by Roger de Newburgh 2nd Earl of 

Warwick, temp. Stephen: at any rate before 


1166. 
See Note 6. John III. Thomas IT. Avoris = Bernard de St. Valery 
ob. s.p. succeeded before according to Kennett 
before 1166. 1166, ob, 1176. 
(Oseney Cartulary.) | 
| 
See Note 7. Roger II. Cecilia. (Rot. Lit. et Cl. 
1176—1213/4. Tur. Lond. 16 John), 


Cal. P. 1444, Feb. 4. m, 4. 


John IV dau. of Geoffrey, 
See Note 8. aged about eight vrs. 1213/4. and sist. of Richard IT. de Lucy. 
ob, 1229/30. = Emma de Harcourt. (?) 


(‘ Cal. Rot. Cart.’ 55. Hen. IEE, 1970), 


Roger IIT, = d, of Hugo Despencer 
aged c. three yrs. 1230. bro. of Geotfrey Despencer 
slain at Evesham 1265, of Beaumys, Berks, and 
D.N.B.’ Martley, Worcestershire. 
| 
John V. = Margaret, 
See Note 9. a minor in 1265. | (Surrey Fines, No. 106. 
ob, 1316/17. Surrey Arch. Collections) 
See Note 10. John VI. = Margeria Nicholas = Katherine de Thomas = — 
ob, 1323. | de Gyse = Sir John of Glympton| Langley | 
de Ifield, } 
4 : } Tolter de 
John VII. = Katherine Peter, = Katherine, John = Katherine = dau, = Walter ¢ 
ob. 1349. de Say. heir | de Langley. odeham. 
. rea ee | = Maud. | 
oO his | | 
See Note 12. nephew, 
| Roger, See, 
} 
See Roger IV. = Joan = John. Thomas, Simon de 
Note 11. ob. s.p. 1353. Sir William ob. s.p. of Glympton. Wodeham. 
de Quenton. In Gt. Barton fl. 1360. 
1428. (* Feudal (Cal. C. 
Aids ’). Oct. 2. m 


10d.) 
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exposed by Dy. Round, no doubt met another 
felt want. 

Myths and mistakes mean unsatisfactory 
search for the student. It is hoped the 
accompanying pedigrees and notes will prove 
useful. 

THE PEDIGREES OF THE FAMILIES 

St. JOHN OF BASING AND HANAKER. 

1. Foster (‘Some Feudal Coats ot 
{rms *) expresses doubt as to which of two 


NOTES ON 


Johns, meaning John I. of Basing and John 
V. of Stanton and Lageham, was summoned 
to the Parliament of 1270; whereas John V. 
was a minor. Also that ‘“ one of these ”’ 
Johns went with Prince Edward on 
(yusade, which John V. could not have done ; 


and John I. signed the letter 
the death of Henry III. and 
(Rymer’s ‘ Foedera.’) 


announcing 

Edward’s 
accesslon. 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
following Burrows (‘ Family Brocas_ of 
Beaurepaire ’) and Burrows following Dug- 
dale, says that John I. of Basing held land 
in six counties, one of these being Hereford, 
. slip for Hertford. The land in Cambridge 
s overlooked, and three manors in Scotland, 
held for life, are not mentioned. (Inquisi- 
tions p.m. Vol. vii. No, 244. ‘Cal. State 
Papers Scotland,’ Dugdale’s ‘ Baronage,’ 
Cals. P.R.O.). Several estates in four coun- 
ties appear in Sir John’s own Ing. p.m, Vol. 
iv, No. 96. 

The Complete Peerage -“* Dugdale 
cites an escheat 3 Edward III. to prove that 
this baron [John II of Basing] died 14 
May, 1319, but as he was regularly sum- 
moned till October, 1325, it is presumed that 
he died c, 3 Edward III, viz., 1329. (Nico- 
las).”’ Dugdale can have seen only a brief 
ud faulty extract from the escheators’ re- 
turns concerning numerous estates in seven 
counties, and clearly found a difficulty in re- 
conciling two dates, for he says this John 
‘departed this life 14 Maii 12 Edw. 2... 
being then seised . . . of the manner of Lud- 
sheet in Com, Southampton, likewise of the 
manner of Card with the advowson of the 
Church in the County of Kent, as also of the 
manner of Halnaker in Com. Suss.’’ The 
writ for the inquisition is dated 4 April, 
3 Edw. III. Three returns—for Berks and 
portions of Kent and Sussex—are dated 14 
May, 3 Edw. III. The return for Erde (not 
Vard) is the source of the error :—‘‘ The said 
John on 10 May 12 Edward II, demised the 
sald manor with advowson of church to Rich- 
ard. But for a certain sum for 15 years from 


says: 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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the then following feast of St. Michael, 
Richard afterward demised all his said term 
to Master John Walweyn, deceased, who 
long before his death demised the same to 
Thomas Burgh and William Chesse, who held 
the same till the death of the said John de 


Sancto Johanne.” (‘ Cal. Inq. p.m.’ Vol. 
vii. No. 244). 
3. The Index to ‘ Inquisitions,’ Vol. vii, 


says No. 53 is that of Edward de Sancto 
Johanne ‘le neveu’’; but it is that of “le 
oncle’’ who held Shirborne for life, ob. 1348; 
‘Je neveu’’ was enfeoffed in Ewhurst, ob. 
1357. 

4. The family St. John of Stanton St. 
John, Swallowfield and Lageham, were of 
knightly rank till the reign of Henry III, 
though called by later genealogists barons by 
tenure, (Nicolas and Coulthope’s ‘ Historic 
Baronage,’ etc.). From the reign of Edward 
I they were barons by writ. 

5. John II is overlooked 
‘ Baronage,’ cf. Monasticon. 


in Dugdale’s 


6. John IIL is overlooked in Dugdale’s 
‘Baronage,’ cf. Monasticon. 
es 


7. No member of either branch of the St. 
John family was named John at the time 
of the third Crusade. 

8. According to the ‘Complete Peerage, 
John de St. John (IV) married Lucy, daugh- 
ter of Richard de Lucy of Egremont, and so 
acquired “‘ half of Wolkenstead.”’ Sut in 
dealing with the family de Lucy of Egre- 
mont, it is shown that Reginald de Lucy, who 
obtained the fief of Egremont by marriage, 
was a contemporary of Geoffrey de Lucy and 
a daughter of his son Richard, would belong 
to a later generation than John de St. John’s 
wife. Wolkenstead was never owned by the 
de Lucy family of Egremont. The Calen- 
darium Genealogicum states that Roger Il 
himself married a sister of Richard, son of 
Geoffrey de Lucy, a scribal error, probably, 
in-the record of Richard’s gift to his two sis- 
ters. 

9. Nicolas and Coulthope say that the sun 
of Roger died and that he was succeeded by 
his nephew. But John V, his successor, is 
called his son by Dugdale, Kennett, and by 
John himself. (‘ Rot. Chart. Hen. III.’) 
\lso in Cal. P.R.O. Copied from book to 
book, this error is found in the ‘ Complete 
Peerage,’ in the Cal. Topographica et Genea- 
and the ‘ Topographer and Genealo- 
‘Swallowfield and Its Owners’ speaks 
of ‘ John de St. John of Lageham, nephew 
of John de St. John of Stanton ’’; but both 
estates were held by John V. He was a child 


logica 


gist.’ 
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at the time of the seventh Crusade. The 
‘Complete Peerage ’ considers him the first 
baron of his line, being a baron by writ 
without irregularity. 

10. According to Dugdale, John VI left 
a ‘‘widow, Alice, who afterwards married 
Reginald de Paveley.’’ This Alice was the 
second wife of John II of Basing. (Cal. P. 
June 25, 1305, m. 20; V.C.H.). The 
‘Complete Peerage’ follows Dugdale, who 
seems not to have known of the marriage 
with Margeria de Gyse. The “ heir fifteen 
years of age ’’ was the son of Margeria. 

11. The ‘Complete Peerage’ says Roger 
IV died ‘most probably unmarried,” 
whereas he left a widow seventeen years of 
age. (Cal. P. Nov. 7, 1342, m. 13; April 1, 
1353, m. 21; Nov. 20, m.1). 

12. According to the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
Peter de St. John was “ most probably ’”’ 
uncle to Roger IV. He was certainly a son 
of John VI, and uncle to Roger. (Cal. C. 
Oct. 24, 1352, m. 28). Nicolas and Coul- 
thope say he was a son of William, brother 
of John VI; but the contemporary William 
de St. John was of the Devon family of 
Instow. 

Meta EK. WILLIAMS. 


A RAILWAY ENTHUSIAST 


THE following letter may interest some 

readers as a picture of domestic life 
seventy years ago. The writer came as a 
page-boy to a country rectory near a railway 
line. Not having seen trains before, he could 
never resist running to the terrace to see them 
pass. He soon conceived the idea of getting 
work on the line, but his father objected. So 
set was he on his plan, that he ran away, and 
nothing was ever heard of him till some thirty 
years later. Then a cook had to leave the 
same rectory suddenly, and was escorted to 
Kettering by the gardener’s wife, who recog- 
nised the porter as the former page, and their 
conversation resulted in this letter being sent 
a few days afterwards :— 

Kettering Station 
5 Feb. 1880 
Northamptonshire. 

Revd Sir, 

I have no doubt you will think it very 
strange me sending this letter to you, but 
there are some strange events turn up which 
reminds us of by gone days, and so it is in 
this case. I had the great pleasure of seeing 
Mrs. Treadwell the other day, who brought 
to this town in which I live, one who like 
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myself abused a good situation. Many hun 
dreds of times I have thought and dreamt of 
the dear old place where I have spent s0 
many happy hours, and before I forget, please 
accept my humble and heartfelt thanks for 
the many kindnesses shown to me on many 
occasions during the time I was your servant, 
I shall remember and never forget when [| 
was very ill at the Rectory Mrs. Young came 
to me about midnight, and my sufferings 
just then being very severe, and spoke words 
of comfort to me, which are well stamped 
upon my memory. Such things are never 
forgotten, and for such kindness I abruptly 
left your service, poor payment, and for what 
reason I cannot tell you to this present day, 
but have been sorry for it ever since, and 
always shall be while I live. When I was 
on my way from Leamington to Rugby the 
same night that I left, and had time to 
think of what I had done, I wept bitterly and 
would have given anything to be back again, 
I felt the wrong I had done you, the Revd 
Osborne who got me the situation I had to 
face and was ashamed of my conduct. My 
Father and Mother who well knew that I 
had a good situation, for Father had been 
to see me, were very much hurt about it, 
and this added to my misery. How I formed 
this resolution to leave I cannot say, but I 
think that a man named Taylor who used to 
print for you had some hand in the 
matter, he and another man fetched my box 
and took it to the L. and N.W. station and 
I gave them 5/-. I took the box out of the 
Rectory myself and not one of your servants 
knew anything about my going. When 1 
think of it, how fresh it seems, and had it 
not been for this new case its possible you 
would never have heard these particulars of 
mine. After I had started the men with my 
box I returned to the house, you was at tea, 
I fetched out the tea-things and left every- 
thing in order. I then went into the room 
again as an excuse, and coming out again 
I looked and closed the door, and said to 
myself in a whisper, ‘ Goodbye for ever!’ I 
cannot describe my feelings that night, but 
I never wish to witness the like again, young 
as I was, I felt nothing could turn me from 
my purpose, I seemed to have the strength 
of a Lion—and how I got my box out for 
I carried it across the garden to a Lane, 
everything seemed in my Favour that night 
for an evil deed, but when the excitement 
in me had passed and I found myself alone 
I felt like a blighted object. I have many 
little things to remind me of the dear old 
place, my Bible and Prayer book which I 
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had off the Xmas Tree in 1853 with my name 


printed on, done at the Rectory, and the 
ticket with the number on and the year. 


Spelmanni vivi patre ei dixisse 


1 have a small cannon which was used by | 


Lords Dunmore and Adair, Mr. Watson and 


others, they made a Fort in the Garden and | 


this was one of the cannons, the Russian 
war was on at the time. I have a song 
printed and composed at the Rectory by the 
Rev. Langharne, the paper is very tender— 
and a salt cellar which was the only piece 
of glass saved out of a Tray full which I 
dropped in the hall. I kept this as I made 
the other things good all but a little blue 
glass for the mustard pot. It was not your 
wish I should replace them but mine. I 
often see the two Mr. Watsons, Mr. George 
lives at the Castle, no family. I think Mr. 
Edward has 6—we often speak about Whit- 
nash. 1 am foreman on the platform at 
Kettering Station, and have been under the 
Midland 16 years, am married, one child 
alive, and lost 4, my Father and Mother 
died within a few hours of each other, and 
we buried them both together in one grave. 
I was very sorry to hear of your grievous 
loss of your oldest Son. I can only see him 
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in his childhood’s days when I trotted him | 


about on my back, his merry laugh ringing 
through the house, with the other little ones 
at my heels. I remember his face, but no 
other of the children, they have grown from 
childhood to men and women since the event 
recorded by me, and I wish them health and 
happiness and everything that is good in this 
life, so here must end the little History of 
my early life which you had by this time 
forgiven and forgotten, but not so with me. 
I shall always remember those days, and 
never forget the kindness shown to me during 
my service at the dear old place Whitnash 
Rectory. 
So I remain 
Your humble servant, 
Henry TEEAR. 
The Rev. Canon Young 
Whitnash Rectory, Leamington. 


SPELMAN’S ‘GLOSSARY.’—On the first 
sheet of my copy of the third edition 
(1687) of Sir Henry Spelman’s Glossarium 
Archaiologicum there is written, in a late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century hand, 
this note :— 
_Partem secundam hujus Glossarii ab hoc 
1pso auctore confectam esse preter ea que in 
prefatione dicuntur, ex epistola Peirescii ad 
‘amdenum que numero est 225 patet, ubi 
Peirescius ad Camdenum  scribit, Filium 
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opus hoc a 
parente suo penitus confectum fuisse. 
Camden’s correspondent was Nic. Fabri de 
Peiresc, a French scholar, and friend of Cam- 
den, and also of Sir Henry Spelman, the 
writer of the ‘Glossary,’ and his son, Sir 
John Spelman. I suppose the letter num- 
bered 225 will be in ‘ Camdeni Epistolae,’ 
pub. 1691, and edited by Dr. Thomas Smith, 
but I have not access to a copy. Some of 
Peiresc’s letters to the Spelmans are in Add. 


MS. 25384 (Brit. Mus.). 


R. S. B. 
\ ILTON: A MARGINAL NOTE ON 
VARCHI.—Another scrap of Milton’s 


has turned up recently. In the New York 
Public Library is a volume containing three 
little books bound together : ‘ L’ Amoroso Con- 
vivio di Dante’; ‘Rime et Prose di Mons. 
della Casa’; ‘Sonetti di M. Benedetto 
Varchi.’ On the title of the ‘ Rime’ is in 
Milton’s hand ‘‘ Jo. Milton pre. 10d. 1629 
Dece ”* Unhappily the volume, which 
is well known, has been cut down by a binder. 
And while a note (not autograph, but per- 
haps Milton’s) in the della Casa has been 
printed in the fourth part of the ‘ Bibliotheca 


Heberiana,’ December, 1834, item 1527, an 
autograph note of much _ interest, but 
mutilated, seems to have escaped all notice 


until now. It is on p. 278 of Varchi (Venice, 
1555) and is a comment on his Egloga 
Secunda as a whole. The first two or three 
letters of the first two lines are cut away. 
The second gap is easily restored, the first 
word may be I[taque, but some reader may 
suggest a better reading. Milton’s note is: 
. aque ex Theocriti [AmJarillide, verum 
traducta. 
THoMAs OLLIVE MABBorTT. 


‘ (\ARDMAKER.’’—Although the ‘N.E.D.’ 

does barely mention this vocation (under 
‘Card,’ general combinations) it omits all 
quotations and meanings, even ignoring the 
famous reference in the Introduction to 
the ‘Taming of the Shrew,’ Se. II. ‘‘ Am 
not I Christopher Sly . of Burton Heath 
. . . by education a Cardmaker . John- 
son’s Dictionary gives its meaning as “a 
maker of cards,’’ which amounts to 
Anne is dead.’’ Shakespeare doubtless 
meant a maker of wool ‘‘cards ’’ or combs, 
referred to by Edward Topsell in 1607 thus: 
‘“‘ Let it be thoroughly carded with two wool- 
combs.’” As Kit Sly hailed from Barton-on- 
the-Heath, he resided in the Cotswold region 
renowned for the quality and extent of its 
annual wool crop. Wx. 


~ Queen 


JAGGARD. 
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WOFFANY: PORTRAIT OF A _ CON- 

WAY.—I bought recently at Christie’s a 
large full-length portrait of a boy—in rather 
raiment aged about eleven years. 
Perhaps he was an Eton boy got up for 
‘Montem.’’ I want to find out who he was. 
On the back in faded writing is ‘“‘ Master 
S. Conway ’’ the younger? ‘‘C———.” The 
portrait was attributed to Zoffany. The date 
might be cir. 1750. What likely Conways 
were to the fore at that time? 

Murray OGILVY. 


gorgeous 


‘““DEATHER’’: XVIII CENT. USE.—In 
cataloguing some corporation deeds, 
chiefly of the eighteenth century, I have 


found two dated 1773 and 1781, in which the 
‘‘ feather ’’’ is used in the sense of 
“baulk,’’? the untilled ground dividing the 
lands of various owners or occupiers. This 
use of the word is given in Wright’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary,’ but not in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ and I shall be interes- 
ted to know whether it was used in many 
parts of the country. 


word 


MorGan, 


YAWDON VOKES. According to Mr. 

Joseph Knight, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ the 

real name of Fawdon Vokes was Walter Faw- 
don. Can any reader tell me his origins? 
J. M. BuLtocn. 


((OFFEE-HOUSE IN ST. MICHAEL’S 
4 LANE, CORNHILL.—At 12 S. i1. 462 
is published a plan of Cornhill illustrating 
the fire of March, 1748. A coffee-house is 
shown at the bottom of St. Michael’s Lane, 
where it runs into George Yard, being along- 
side the entrance to White Lion Yard. In 
my copy the name has been mutilated, but 
it appears to be an abbreviation for 
Elephant. I shall be glad to know the cor- 
rect sign of this coffee-house. 
Henry Bateson. 


i ye OF 


\ APS OF LANCASTER IN THE XVIII 
+) CENT.—Does anyone know of a map of 
Lancaster between that taken by Speed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that of 
Mackereth in 1778? I am engaged on a 
paper on Lancaster in the eighteenth cen- 


tury, and want to show how the town devel- 
oped in that period. 
tions in the 


Perhaps in the collec- 
3ritish Museum or the Library 
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of the Royal Geographical] Society, there may 
be some plan which will help me in my quest, 
T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 


(FEORGE TOMLINE,. — Can any Suffolk 

antiquary give short biographical par- 
ticulars of George Tomline, who was Presi- 
dent of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion at its Ipswich Congress in 1864 and 
whose Presidential Address is printed in 
their Journal (vol. xxi. 1-4)? ,He was M.P, 
at that time. Where for? He was elected 
F.S.A. on 19 Jan., 1862. He was probably 
a relative of Sir George Pretyman Tomline 
(1750-1827), Bishop of Winchester, tutor of 
William Pitt the younger and _ senior 
wrangler. He seems to have had residences 
at 1, Carlton House Terrace; Orwell Park, 
Suffolk; and Riby Court, Lincoln. He was 
probably the George Taddy Tomline, F.S.A., 
who died in 1886. 

T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


ANDY SURNAME. Vivian, ‘ Visita- 
tions of the County of Cornwall,’ gives 
a pedigree of the family of Dandy of Lan- 
reath, in which he states that this family 
was probably descended from John Dauney, 
living about the time of Edward III, one 
of the family of d’Aunay (corruptly called 
also Dawney, D’Annay, Danney, Danny, 
D’Auney, Dawnay, Dawne, and _ latine de 
Anneto). In some work now in the press, 
I accept unquestioningly the descent of the 
Dandys of Lanreath from some member of 
the Dawney family (I do not single out, as 
Vivian does, any particular person as a 
probable ancestor), but before actually pub- 
lishing, I should much wish to know whether 
modern research has started any reasonable 
doubt as to the belief that the Dandys of 
Lanreath and the Dawneys of Sheviocke are 
derived from the same stock. A direct and 
early reply would be especially valued. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 

15, Allez Street, Guernsey, C.I. 

AILORS’ SUPERSTITIONS. — In The 
Times of Aug. 30, at the end of the 
account of the tragedy of the loss in the 
Atlantic of Aéropostale II, it is said that 
sailors consider it unlucky to place a num- 
ber after a ship’s name. The sailors here in 
question were either French or Senegalese 
and Chinese. Is the superstition common to 
sailors of all nations—and our own among 
them ? Which brings me to the further 
question, Are the same things held unlucky 
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by “es itis all over ue mits do the 
sailors of different nationalities hold dliffere nt 
superstitions for the most part? 
R.. 2. 
AKER FAMILY OF BALLYTOBIN, CO. 
KILKENNY. — About the end of the 
seventeenth century, Thomas Baker of Bally- 
tobin, Co. Kilkenny, married a daughter of 
James Anderson of Westertoun, by his first 
wife, Katherine, daughter of Robert Leslie 
Findrassie, and had a son. What was 
Mis. Baker’s Christian name, and what the 
son’s name ? 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
YENEL ORLIEU.”’—Can anyone explain 
this curious street-name seen in Bridg- 
water, Somerset? I believe there is a street 
of the same name in Maldon, Essex. 


De A. Ee 


“) CHEAPSIDE.—In a court at the rear 
“of this building was a lead tablet of 
circa 1700, inscribed Passage thro’ to 
Cheapside.’’ Does this still exist ? 

J. ARDAGH. 


ICHARD JEFFERIES REFERENCE 
WANTED. — In his ‘ Birds in a Village ’ 
(1893), pp. 22-28, W. H. Hudson says :— 


‘But what shall we say of that writer whose 
masterly works on English rural life are 
familiar to every one, who is regarded as first 
among ‘ lovers of nature,” when he relates 
that he invariably + laine a gun when out of 
doors mainly with the object of shooting any 
kingfisher he might chance to see, as the dead 
bird always formed an acceptable present to 
the cottager’s wife, who would get it stuffed 
and keep it as an ornament on her parlour 
mantelshelt ! 


(sc OT. ). 


MOSES. 


I believe that the writer referred to is 
Richard Jefferies, and I shall be obliged should 
any of your readers be able to give me_ the 
correct reference. 

HvuGH GLADSTONE. 


a* THOR WANTED.—Can any reader kindly 
supply the name of the author who related 
the following incident? 

The author accompanied a French engineer 
in a boat to see the Niagara Falls, and after 
gazing spellbound waxed enthusiastic to the 
engineer on the grandeur of the spectacle. The 
engineer replied ‘‘ Yes, but look at all that 
power going to waste! all that water were 
sent through water turbines * And the 
author confessed that he never felt more like 
throwing an engineer into the river. 

This information is urgently needed and a 
reply from any reader in possession of the 
author’s name would be of very welcome assist- 
ance, 

A. E. 
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_ Replies. 


ANDERSON FAMILY OF 
CANDACRAIG. 
(clxiii. 118). 
[? does not seem possible that Cap- 
tain Charles Anderson acn have re- 

ceived a gold medal for the siege of Ciudad 
todrigo. That place was taken by storm on 
19 Jan., 1812, and Captain Anderson was 
killed in that year. Not until after the 
battle of Waterloo in 1815 was any regimen- 
tal officer who had not commanded a_bat- 
talion in action entitled to receive a medal ; 
and then only if that battalion had come 
under musketry fire. In 1833 Lord Beres- 
ford, having applied to Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set (afterwards Lord Raglan), Secretary at 
the Horse Guards, for a medal for some 
officer, was reminded of the regulation to 
that effect. Lord Fitzroy quoted in his letter 
the cases of Sir Rowland Hill, who comman- 
ded a division, of Sir Miles Nightingale com- 
manding a brigade, and of the_officer com- 
manding a brigade of Guards. These troops 
formed the right of Wellington’s line in the 
battle of Busaco; and although they suf- 
fered severely from the enemy’s artillery, 
they did not actually come under musketry 
fire ; consequently none of these commanding 
officers received the clasp for Busaco. After 
Waterloo, all officers and men who took part 
in that victory, received a medal on Welling- 
ton’s recommendation (Supplementary ‘ Des- 
patches xi. 343) but it was not until 1848 
that Queen Victoria conferred a medal upon 
oa survivors of the campaigns from 1793 to 

1814. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 
‘HENEY (clxiii. 153).—The ‘‘ service” re- 
ferred to is recorded by Philipot in his 

‘History of Kent,’ in connexion with the 
manor of Archer’s Court, in the parish of 
River, near Dover, and also by Blount, in 
his ‘Fragmenta Antiquitatis.’ Philipot 
gives no date, but Blount quotes two Rolls 
of 1 and 21 Edw. I, and gives the name of 
the then lord of the manor. I have not, 
however, been able to find the name of 
Cheney in connexion with this service, 
although the possessions of that family in 
Kent were of great extent. 
Blount’s extracts are as follows :— 

(1 Edw. I.) Solomon Attefelde tenet terram 
apud Keperland et Atterton in Com. Kancie 
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per Serjantiam, viz., quod quotiescunque 
Dominus Rex vult transire mare, idem Solo- 
mon et heredes sui debent transire cum eo 
ad tenendum caput ejus in mare, si necesse 
fuerit. 

(21 Edw. I.) Solomon de Campis tenet quasdam 
terras que vocantur Coperland et Atterton 
in Com. Kane. de Domino Rege in Capite per 
Serjantiam et servitium tenendi Caput ipsius 
Domini Regis inter Dover et Whitsond, quoties 
contigerit ipsum inter predictos Portus trans- 
fretare versus (1) Whitsond. 

(1) The present Wissant. 

Philipot, when referring to Archer’s 
Court, mentions also Coperland and Atterton. 
His account is so quaint that I venture to 
transcribe it :— 

The Manor of Archers-Court with the demean 
annexed to it, holds by great serjeantry with 
this condition united, (a strange one) that the 
present owner or owners should hold the 
King’s head when he passes to Calais, and by 
the working of the sea should be obliged to 
vomit. 

H. HAnnen. 


I see no trace of such a service in Dr. 
Round’s ‘ The King’s Serjeants,’ though he 
mentions towel and basin serjeanties at the 
coronations, 


BK. 5: 8. 


I do not know if the Cheney family was 
descended from de Campis; if so, the follow- 
ing may be of interest :— 

Solomon De Campis (or Solomon At-Field) 
had land in Kent on condition that, “ as often 
as our lord the King would cross the sea, the 
said Solomon and his heirs should go along 
with him to hold his head on the sea, if it was 


needful;” and certain jurors solemnly present | 


“the atoresaid Solomon 


aforesaid service. 


on their oath that 
fully performed the 

I quote from ‘ The Law’s Lumber Room,’ 
by Francis Watt, vol. i. p. 40. The book 
gives no date, nor does it specify the manor 
in Kent where this tenure was in force. 


WILFRED H. Ho.pen. 


( ‘OUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER’S 
~ CASE (clxiii. 153).—I suppose the refer- 
ence is to the claim made in 1865 by Amelia 
Radcliffe to be Countess of Derwentwater. 
Her story is too long to give, but it was 
based on the allegation that the 4th Ear] had 
issue, and that she was a descendant, A 
summary of her proceedings is given in ‘ The 
Complete Peerage,’ new edition, vol. iv. 227. 


with a reference to an account in the Monthly 
Chronicle of North-Country Lore for April- 
May, 


1888. 
o. 2. 
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Amelia Matilda Mary Tudor Radcliffe, the 
soi-disant Countess of Derwentwater, claimed 
to be the only surviving representative of 
John Radcliffe, 4th Earl of Derwentwater, 
Although he is stated in the Peerages to have 
died in 1731, aged nineteen, the lady alleged 
that he had been smuggled over to Germany, 
where he married in 1741, and left a large 
family. She came to England about 1865, 
and conducted a vigorous agitation for her 
‘‘ yights,” residing for a time at Blaydon, 
Northumberland. Having taken possession 
of the ruined castle of Dilston, she was ejec- 
ted by the agents of the Lords of the Admir- 
alty (Oct. 1, 1868) who subsequently recovered 
£500 damages against her. She became 
bankrupt on March 24, 1871, and was after. 
wards confined for several months in New- 
castle gaol for contempt of court. Accord- 
ing to Boase’s ‘ Modern English Biography, 
she died at 53, Cutler’s Hall Road, Benfield- 
side, Lanchester, nr. Durham, on Feb. 26, 
1880, at the age of forty-nine. An obituary 
notice appears in the Annual Register of 
1880. 

Lronarp J. Hopson, 

57, Clarendon Road, London, W.11. 


Maria Waldsteine, known as ‘ the Crazy 
Countess,’’ was one of several claimants to 
the Derwentwater estates which were broken 
up about 1865. Accounts of the case will be 
found in ‘ N, and Q.,’ The Times, and other 
contemporary records of 1868. There is a 
list of the claimants and details relating to 
the Derwentwater family in Major F. J. A. 
Skeet’s ‘ Life of the Third Earl] of Derwent- 
water’ (1929). 

i. te ae 


[ISH FAMILY HISTORY; DELAMAR 

(DELAMERE) OF CO. WESTMEATH 
(clxiii. 21, 39, 103, 159). —I am greatly 
obliged to R. S. B. for the corrections 
he gives at ante p. 103 to the above pedigree, 
as where I am !iving I have no opportunity 
of consulting the authorities given in 
D’Alton’s compilation. Much of what 
D’ Alton gave of the family in the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century, 
was undoubtedly incorrect, as my researches 
in Dublin proved, but they were carried out 
long before I even heard of D’Alton’s work. 

The Preface to his work may be of intere 
to your correspondent and others; it is as 
follows :— 





A 
ct 
SU 


PREFACE. 
The ground work of the foregoing Memoir 
has been a very Ancient Pedigree commenced 
in 1739, and which, with continuations, was 
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yerified in 1746, by the attestations — of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin, as well as by 
James Nugent, Provincial of the Franciscan 
Order in Ireland lof which Order was_ the 
fraternity of Multifarnham], by Joseph Dow- 
ling, then Provincial of the ex-calced Carme- 
lites, by Philip O’Reilly, Vicar-General of 
Armagh, and by Martin Morrisey Arch- 
deacon of Kells. ; 

In 1785 it was with the then required addi- 
tional links, veritied by Dr. Plunkett, then 
Bishop of Meath; and Sir Percy Nugent of 
Donore, Deputy-Liutenant and Baronet, and 
by Owen Daly a Justice of the Peace in the 
Vicinity. 

This venerable document, drawn up on a nar- 
row roll, several yards in length, thick paper, 
with the arms of the Delameres, and the quar- 
terings of their matches finely emblazoned, 
running down all the links, is now in the pos- 
session of Mrs. Connell Loughnan, of Lower 
Gardiner Street, whose father, the late Dr. 
Brennan of Dublin, was married to Miss Daly 
of the Broughal line in the Memoir alluded to, 
and who, it is believed, obtained it through 
Miss Fanny McAwley, commonly called the 
Countess McAwley, from the late Peter Dela- 

are of Lacken. 

“The dates, links, and facts, have been tested 
thoroughly by the present compiler as shown 
in the notes of authorities. 

Dublin, 1857. 


The ancient pedigree referred to was cer- 
tainly well vouched for during the first fifty 
years or so of its existence, and one would 
have thought the compiler of it in 1739 
would have been in touch with members of 
the family then living, and would therefore 
not have been guilty of such obvious mistakes 
as making a man attainted in 1641 to be 
the great-great-grandson of a man who was 
a minor in 1649, etc. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether the ‘‘ venerable docu- 
ment’ referred to is still in existence, and 
in whose possession. 


Henry FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 


HE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL (celxiii. 
126).—The definition of a public school 
varies according to taste: (1) In the widest 
sense, a public school is a school controlled 
by governors or trustees, who are unpaid, who 
appoint the headmaster at a salary and who 
devote the revenues of the school — derived 
from endowment or fees, usually from both— 
Wholly to the benefit of the school. In fact, 
it is the opposite of a private school, w hich 
is the property of the headmaster, who pays 
the expenses out of the fees and retains the 
balance for his livelihood. In this original 
sense, small grammar schools in _ little 
country towns are just as much pub- 
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lic schools as the great public day-schools of 
London and the more fashionable and expen- 
sive boarding-schools in the provinces. But 
in recent years there has been a tendency 
amongst men educated at the bigger and 
dearer schools to deny the title of “ public 
school’’ to the smaller and cheaper schools. 
Even before the War I remember reading an 
article in which a distinguished novelist 
made a distinction between public schools 
and grammar schools. I asked the rector of 
the village in which I was living at the time 
if he had ever heard of such a distinction, 
and he replied emphatically in the negative. 
But the movement grows, and one curious 
result is that at least two of the biggest 
grammar schools have officially dropped the 
word “‘grammar’’ from their names., i.e., 
Bedford and Whitgift.1 

(2) The term “ public school ”’ is now fre- 
quently restricted to schools whose head- 
masters are members of the Headmasters’ 
Conference: a_self-constituted body which 
co-opts the heads of such schools as come up 
to its standard of what a public school should 
be. A list of these schools is given in Whita- 
ker’s Almanac (1932) pp. 344-6. This is fol- 
lowed by a list of Public Secondary Schools, 
in which the Conference Schools are mixed 
up with the minor public schools and county 
and municipal secondary schools. Elsewhere 
I have seen the minor public schools (non- 
conference schools) described as ‘‘ Endowed 
Secondary Schools.’’ Was this term inven- 
ted by the Board of Education ? 

(3) Another modern definition of a public 
school is a school which has a contingent of 
the Officers Training Corps, as opposed to 
‘those schools which have a Cadet Corps. Per- 
haps some reader can explain what is the 
dividing line adopted by the War Office. I 
believe that some non-conference schools are 
O.T.C. schools, so that they are entitled to 
shoot for the Ashburton Shield and other 
public schools competitions at Bisley. Is 
not that the case? 

(4) In a newspaper discussion some years 
ago, one man declared that the only genuine 
public schools were eight schools named in 
a certain Act of Parliament. If I remember 
rightly, these were made up of two of the 
great public day-schools of London and six 

1 In doing so it seems that they are only 
following the example of such schools as 
Harrow, Repton, Rugby and Uppingham, all 
of which, I believe, were founded as grammar 
schools but have long ceased to call them- 


selves such 
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of the leading boarding-schools in the pro- 
vinces, 


G. H. WHITE. 
THE DOUAI PSALTER (clxiii. 134).—The 


fate of this book is as described by Mr. 
Teasdel. It was buried, I understand, in a 
tin case, and not deep enough. Lorries went 
over it and crushed the case so that water 
got in. If this statement is inexact, it is 
at least true that the Psalter is now an un- 
openable mass. 


M. R. JaMEs. 


‘MWELFTH NIGHT’ IN REGENT’S 

PARK: MALVOLIO (elxilil. 146, 8.2. 
‘Memorabilia ’). The production of 
‘Twelfth Night’ which your correspondent 
justly praised was given on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, July 13 and at subsequent 
matinées in the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s 
Park. This was announced as being the first 
time that such a performance was permitted 
in one of the London public parks, and the 
occasion may therefore be worth recording 
in ‘N. and Q.’ I had the pleasure of being 
present at a delightful performance. 

May I venture, however, on a modest pro- 
test against your correspondent’s statement 
that Shakespeare apparently created Mal- 
volio ‘‘ a proud and sensitive man.”’ I con- 
fess I can find no trace of this in the text 
of the play. Malvolio’s leading character- 
istic is overweening self-esteem. This is 
stressed on his first appearance, when Olivia 
says: ‘‘O you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distemper’d appetite.’’ We 
see this monstrous bladder of vanity blown 
up and pricked for our amusement, but if 
we try to take Malvolio seriously—which we 
are not intended to do—he becomes rather 
a despicable character. 

Consider his position. He is a middle- 
aged man holding a post of great trust in 
the household of a young, beautiful, unmar- 
ried woman, greatly above him in rank, 
wealth and education. Even at the present 
day a marriage between two such _ people 
would cause a good deal of unpleasant gos- 
sip. In 1600, when class distinctions were 
much stronger, the results of such a mar- 
riage would be proportionately more serious. 
Moreover, Olivia was sought in marriage by 
the Duke of the county, who was not likely 
to submit tamely to such a rival as Malvolio. 
Social ostracism was the least penalty that 
must attend on Olivia’s marriage with her 
steward. Surely a proud and sensitive man 
would regard the love of his mistress as a 


misfortune, and, if he suspected it, would 
feel bound in honour to leave her service at 
once. But Malvolio, on the contrary, in- 
dulges in day-dreams of her love. He has 
not the excuse that he is passionately in love 
with her, for there is no sign that he feels 
any emotion for her. He simply regards 
her as a good investment. When he pic- 
tures his marriage he thinks of his jewels, 
his servants, his power to humiliate his 
enemies, but Olivia does not come into the 
picture at all. If he knew anything about 
love or about Olivia he could not be deceiveg 
by the forged letter. This is a point which 
Shakespeare stresses rather carefully 
making it apparent even to the sottish Sir 
Toby, who after all was a gentleman once, 
and by the parallel of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek’s challenge. Sir Toby suppresses the 
challenge because no person of educatior 
could take it seriously. The forged letter 
equally absurd as a confession of love by a 
high-born lady—‘‘a fustian riddle,” 
Malvolio’s vanity is so great that he 
believe anything which flatters it. 
Were proud and sensitive he would be safe 
from the trick, which could not possibly de- 
ceive him. It is because he is vain and 
thick-skinned that he falls into the trap. 
M. H. Doopps. 

(HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ON THE 

STAGE (celxiii. 77, 177). — Hermann 
Ould: ‘ The Discovery, an episode in the life 
of Christopher Columbus,’ published by 
Samuel French, Ltd., Southampton Rov, 
London. 

Augusta Stevenson: ‘Children’s Classics 
in Dramatic Form,’ Book III. ‘ Christopher 
Columbus,’ published by Houghton Mifflin, 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 














s 


M. H. Donpps. 
‘YHILDREN AND SPECTACLES (clxiii. 
134).—(2) The following passage from 
Edmund Gosse’s account of his childhood in 
‘Father and Son,’ throws some light on this 
point. Edmund Gosse was sent to a board- 
ing-school at the age of fourteen, in 1864:— 


One little fact I may mention, hecause it 
exemplifies the advance in observation which 
has been made in forty years. I was extremely 
near-sighted, and in consequence was placed 
at a gross disadvantage, by being wnable to 
see the slate on the black-board on which our 
tasks were explained. It seems almost incred- 
ible when one reflects upon it, but during the 
whole of my school life, this fact was never 
commented upon or taken into account | 
single person, until the Polish lady 
taught us the elements of German and Fre 
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drew some one’s attention to it in my sixteenth 
year. 

(3) In Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Baa, Baa, 
lack Sheep,’ published in ‘ Wee Willie 
Winkie and other Tales,’ there is a pathetic 
description of a child’s sight gradually fail- 
ing, and of the doctor’s orders that he is not 
to read. These are no doubt recollections of 
Kipling’s own childhood. Curiously, it is 
never said that the boy had to wear spec- 
tacles. Is this a symptom of the repugnance 
to children wearing spectacles? In the same 
writer’s ‘Stalky and Company,’ the spec- 
tacles of Beetle, the boy who represents Kip- 
ling himself, are much stressed. Appar- 
ently he wore spectacles at school, and it was 
considered unusual, 


M. H. 
TELL GWYN’S FORTUNE (elxiii. 153). 


+" The following extract from Henry Mud- 
diman’s newsletter, dated Nov. 15, 1687, will 
be of interest : 

On the 14th, about ten of the clock, Madam 
Ellen Gwyn, after a long and wasting sicknesse 
died at her house in Pall Mall, whither her 
son the Duke of St. Albans is now removing 
from his lodgings in Whitehall. 

Luttrell (i. p. 420) adds that she was 
buried ‘‘ on the 17th at St. Martins.’’ What 
is the foundation of the ‘‘ Do not let poor 
Nelly starve ’’? story? Has it no_ better 
authority than that of Macaulay ? 


Donpps. 


J. G. MuppIMan. 


The Duke of Grafton was not Nell 
Gwyn’s son, but son of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. Nell Gwyn had two sons: (1) Charles, 
born 1670, created Earl of Burford 1676, and 
Duke of St. Albans 1684; (2) James Beau- 
clere, horn 1671/72, died in France 1680. The 
‘D. N. B.’ says that Bestwood Park, Not- 
tingham, was settled on her, and that her 
will, dated 1687 (the year of her death) is 
printed in Cunningham’s ‘Story of Nell 
Gwyn.’ She died (‘‘ piously’’) and was 
buried in the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, London, Dr. Tenison preaching her 
funeral sermon. At Charles II’s death she 
was deeply in debt. 

A. Francis STEvART. 

HE DOONES OF EXMOOR (elxiii. 44, 

81, 102, 124, 159).—This discussion has 
proceeded on the theory that the Doones lived 
in Devon. Is this correct? The county 
boundary is clearly shown in Kelly’s ‘ Direc- 
tory of Devonshire.’ While it is true that 
the hamlet of Malmsmead is just within the 
evon parish of Brendon, it would seem, 
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speaking generally, that Doone Land is in 
Somerset. 


M. 
NAVIGATOR’S PROVERB = (clxiii. 


153).-—‘‘ The winds and waves are always 
on the side of the ablest navigators ’’—occurs 
in chapter Ixviii. of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’ It is simply 
a specific example of a whole series of popu- 
lar proverbs, often cast in a deliberately cyn- 
ical form, which are intended to express the 
converse form of the profound truth that ‘* A 
bad workman always blames his tools.’’ 

Thus ‘‘ Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les gros 
escadrons contre les petits ’’’ (Bussy-Rabutin, 
Oct. 18, 1677); “‘On dit que Dieu est tou- 
jours pour les gros bataillons’’ (Voltaire, Feb. 
6, 1770); ‘‘Good wine needs no bush ” ; 
‘*Good ware makes a quick market ”’ (after 
Plautus, Poenulus; I. ii. 129); ‘“‘ Good luck 
gets on by elbowing’’ (Spanish); ‘‘ Shallow 
men believe in luck’’ (Emerson); ‘‘ Fear 
God and keep your powder dry ”’ (not in 
Benham); ‘‘ Genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains”’ (taken from Buffon by 
Carlyle, ‘Frederick the Great’ iv. 3). 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


An indirect confirmation of the 
ing I find in this Italian proverb: 
rotta ogni vento ¢ contrario. 

Otto F. 

RIERS ON GRAVES (celxiii. 98, 140, 

178). In ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Book ix., 
Marian says :— 


same say- 
Alla nave 


BaBLER. 


The dead keep whispering through the withes. 
The briering of graves was more necessary 
in times when sheep grazed in the church- 


| yards. 


It is still done at Peopleton, Worcester- 
shire. The custom has waned, along with 
that of flowers ‘‘ scattered oft’’; the replen- 
ishing of flower-jam-pots now evincing the 
same careful piety. 

Amy R. KINGSsMILL. 

Bredicot. 


({ASTRONOMIC APHORISMS ON 
J CHEESE (clxiii. 153).—Your correspon- 
dent will find, I think, other instances in 
Lean’s ‘Collectanea’ (1902). The only one 
I remember is :— 

Apple pie without cheese 

Is like a kiss without a squeeze. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory. Bridgwater. 
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TRAYTON (celxiii. 

154).—The Rev. J. Bacon PuHILLIPs 
will be interested to know that there was a 
family named Trayton resident at Lewes, 
Sussex, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Nathaniel Trayton, of Lewes, Esquire, 
married Philadelphia, fifth daughter of Sir 
George Parker of Ratton, in the parish of 
Willingdon, Sussex, Baronet, by his wife 
Mary, dau. of Sir Walter Bagot of Blyth- 
field, Staffordshire, Baronet. There is a 
rich marble monument in altar iorm to the 
memory of Sir George and his family in 
Willingdon Church. 


(' HRISTIAN NAME 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 

According to Burke ‘“Trayton’’ was a 
Sussex surname. The Traytons of Lewes, 
Co. Sussex were granted arms in 1606. 


DE. 


A patent to Thomas Treton or Trayton of 
Lewes, Sussex, under the hands of and seals 
of Sir William Segar Garter, William Cam- 
den Clarencieux and Richard St. George 
Norroy, 10 Jan., 1606. 

In “Pedigrees of Families of County of 
Sussex,’ by William Berry, London, 1830. 
Charles Trayton of Cheshire, 
daughter of - Martin, is the first 
corded.—Arms, On a bend gules, 
met or; crest, 
proper. The surname of Trayton is to be 
found on prints dedicated with the arms to 
the Trayton family of Sussex 


re- 
a close hel- 


LEoNARD C. PRICE. 


The prevalence of Trayton as a Christian 
name in Kast Sussex may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by some genealogical link with the 
family of Thomas Trayton, of Lewes, to 
whom, according to Berry’s ‘ Sussex Genealo- 


gies,’ a grant of arms was made on Jan. 10, 
1606. From the rudimentary pedigree given 


by Berry, it appears that the family traced 
its origin from Charles Trayton, of Cheshire. 

To-day the surname is certainly rare. It 
is not to be found either in ‘ Crockford ’ or 
‘ Who’s Who,’ and even the Post Office Direc- 
tory for London knows it not. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon- 
ienses ’ includes the names of Edward, son 
of Nathaniel Trayton, ‘‘ of London, gent.,’ 
and Thomas Trayton, ‘‘of Sussex,’’ “who 
matriculated in 1709/10 and 1604 respec- 
tively. The Rev. Trayton Fuller, grandson 
Thomas Trayton, of Kidbrook, Sussex, 
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Rector of Chalvington, Sussex, from 
1854 until his death on Oct. 6, 1875. 


Leonarp J. Hopsoy, 


IBLIOGRAPHY OF WHALING (elxiii, 
65, 104, 141). — In reply to EB. Y., ] 
would say that we published in this Library 
in 1907, a ‘ Collection of Books, Pamphlets, 
Log bck, Pictures, etc., illustrating the 
Whale Fishery contained in the Free Public 
Library, New Bedford, Mass.’ If your cor- 
respondent is interested, I will be glad to 
send him a copy. The later edition, pub- 
lished in 1920, is much more extensive, but 
there has been such a demand for it from all 
parts of the world that the edition is com- 
pletely exhausted. 
TRIPP, 
Librarian. 
Bedford, Mass. 


GEORGE H. 


Free Public New 
INES FOR UTTERING OATHS (elxiii, 
63, 102, 138).—In the Sheffield Inde- 
pendent Volunteers (Infantry) in 1804 there 
was a rule ‘‘ for the government of our mess- 
room, prohibiting swearing and _ indecent 
language,’’ and it is recorded that 


Lieutenant Hutton had the 
spill his wine on the table. He damned the 
wine. It then ran upon his breeches: again 
he damned it and was fined two bottles of port 
for swearing twice. 

Ensign Radford heard the Lieut.-Colonel say 
that he would admit no immorality into the 
mess-room. He quickly replied How the 
devil, then, did Jepson gain admittance?” 
meaning the Second-Lieutenant of the Light 
who is not a very moral man, For 
? Radford was fined. 


Library, 


misfortune to 


the expression “ devil ’ 


(‘ Peeps into the Past,’ being passages 
from the diary of Thomas Asline Ward, 


Sheffield, 1909). 
Society ror ARMy HIsToRIcAL RESEARCH. 


(OLOUR IN PAINTING GIRDERS 
(clxili, 79).—"* Individual taste’’ being 
a factor in a contractor’s choosing a paint 
(with which to coat the structural steel of 
a great building) amuses me much. My con- 
jecture is that the specifications called for a 
ground-coat of red lead or graphite and 
another coat of some contrasting mineral 
colour (so as to make sure that two had 
actually been applied); for the second, any 
paint chancing to be cheapest and handiest 
was used. Pleasing anyone by a be autiful 


> | tint during the short time it was on view, 


was doubtless the last thing the contractor 
had in mind; perhaps he vould be frank 
enough to say so, if asked. 

LOCKINGHAM. 
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The Library. 
Hildebrandine Essays. By J. P. Whitney. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 


{HE three principal essays of this volume 

have already appeared in periodicals; 
they have been revised and added to for re- 
publication here. 
the arguments, so far as Hildebrand himself 
is concerned, is, on the one hand, to reveal 
him as more strongly and simply actuated 


The general outcome of | 
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by spiritual and moral principles than his- | 


torians generally have allowed, and, on the 


other, to show that he has been somewhat | 


too markedly isolated as a great reformer, 


for a sense of the evils that were rife in the | 


Church—the most glaring of them, simony— 
was widespread and active, and that not 
solely at Cluny and where the influence of 
Cluny had made itself felt. In fact, so far 
was the papacy from being initiator of re- 
form that, amid the corruption and poverty 


of Rome, ‘‘ the tide of reform,’’ as Dr. Whit- | 


ney says, ‘‘ had .. . to rise high before it 
affected the papacy.’”? The true relations 
between the Church and the civil power (not 
yet regarded as fundamentally separate) and 
the working out of canon law were the main 
preoccupations of the reformers, and Dr. 
Whitney insists that Gregory VII, leader 
now of the movement and destined to carry 
it forward to highly critical positions, did 
not start with the intention of subjecting the 
imperial power to the power of the Church. 
His attitude towards William of England is 
instructive in this regard; it reveals 
wisdom born of practical experience, ani- 
mated, not by systematic theory, but by aims 


centred on righteousness, in furtherance of | 


which if he would not, like a predecessor of 
his, have consented to buy the papacy, he 
would yet use, or leave to their natural 
operation, whatever forces for good he found 


well as bishop, he held to be Christ’s world. 
In his own person and life-time, in spite of 
the apparent triumph at Canossa, Gregory 
appears as defeated, but the struggle over in- 
vestiture, the establishment of the metropoli- 
tan oath, the extension of the use of 
legates, the authority of the Pope made a 
new reality throughout Western Christen- 
dom—what he did, began and was are to be 
‘stimated not by his biography but by the 
subsequent history of the Church. In the 
essay entitled ‘Gregory VII.’ the most note- 
worthy pages are those on Gregory’s letters. 

The third essay, on St. Peter Damiani and 











the | 
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Cardinal Humbert, is in many ways the most 
interesting of them all. Both these men, 
and pre-eminently Peter, show us, in the 
confused, turbulent times of the eleventh 
century, the actual thoughts, contests, 
governing vision which made men’s life then 
what it was. These have now passed away, 
yet they reveal that world to us, as Dr. Whit- 
ney most aptly remarks, even better than do 
the results that have been abiding. Peter 
represents the view of Church and State 
unsundered from which Hildebrand started ; 


Humbert the new theory by which papal 
and imperial claims will soon stand in 
opposition over against one another. The 


great permanent interest of Peter’s life lies 
in the subordination of so much public 
activity—and that on the most conspicuous 
stage—to an unyielding conviction that it is 
the world unseen and the destiny of souls 
that really matters. This conviction—a 
commonplace to say—is one of the governing 
forces in the Middle Ages; but it is none 
the less striking to see its practical manifes- 
tation in the career of a man for whom 
political and material considerations — so 
powerful all about him — were as nothing 
in comparison to it, and who was impelled 
to serve it sometimes in what must appear 
to us curious ways. This essay might per- 
haps with advantage have been revised more 
closely in regard to mere writing. In com- 
mon with the rest, it is given a double or 
treble value to the student by the multitude 
and excellence of the notes and bibliographi- 
cal references. In fact, we have within 
these covers guidance sufficient for a thorough 
survey of the history of the eleventh century, 
whether we consider the sources themselves 
or the principal work done upon them. Two 
shorter and somewhat slighter but very valu- 
able and well-documented essays— Milan: 
A.D. 1056-1073 ’ and ‘ Berengar of Tours ’— 


| complete the book. 
at work in a world which, after all, king as | 


Epirus. A Study in Greek Constitutional 
Development. By Geoffrey Neale Cross. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 
“HE Prince Consort Prize Essay of 1930, 

this study of a little known subject, in 

which perforce historical conjecture has a 

large part to play, is grounded both on re- 

cent German and English work, and also on 
the sources independently considered and 
sometimes re-interpreted. The one Epirot 
whom everyone knows about is Pyrrhus, of 
whom it seems not merely statement of fact 
but also in some sort personal description to 
say that he was first cousin once removed to 
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Alexander the Great. 
to him gives us the culmination of Epirot 
development, in which the military career 
of a fortunate, ambitious and very able prince 
is only one element. For if Pyrrhus was 
above all things a great general, he was also 
a ruler whose foreign policy lacked neither 
shrewdness nor daring. Moreover, he repre- 
sents traditions in constitution and a theory 
of kingship which, though their history in 
Epirus is but meagre, may well claim atten- 
tion, because they have no counterpart in the 
ancient world, yet are au fond virtually 
identical with the ideas of constitutional 
monarchy which for generations have deter- 
mined or modified the political thinking of 
Europe. The home of a number of tribes 
who but late acquired recognition as Hel- 
lenic, Epirus reached unity through the 
Molossian kings, whose possession of Dodona 
gave them an assured place at one of the 
foci of religious life in Greece. Contact with 
the Greek city states seems not to have affec- 
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The chapter devoted | 


BooKSsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 
THE summer catalogue of Messrs. Murray 
of Leicester is the hundredth issued by the 


| firm. Under ‘Antiquarian and _ British 
Topography,’ we noticed between 20 and 
30 of the publications of the English 
| Dialect Society; about 50 of those of 


| ‘Works’ by 


ted Epirot ideas of government in any ap- | 


preciable way, but the Molossian royal house, 
having established ascendancy over the 
Chaonians and Thesprotians, who were pos- 
sible rivals, sought to appropriate some of 


the legendary glory of Greece by asserting | 


descent from Achilles through the sojourn 
of Neoptolemus in Epirus on his way home 
after the fall of Troy. The glamour thus 
cast upon them and the dignity conferred, 
are seen when Demetrius Poliorcetes, son and 
heir of the most powerful of all the ‘‘suc- 
cessors’’ of Alexander, marries Deidameia, 
Pyrrhus’ sister. The immemorial royal 
tradition which she represented was held 
sufficient to counterbalance the political in- 
significance of Epirus at the moment. 

The death of Pyrrhus before he had 
brought any scheme of his to accomplishment, 
reduced the achievements of his reign to an 
episode. Within forty years the ancient 
monarchy had given place to a republic; and 
some sixty years later Epirus, involved in 
the ruin of Macedon after the defeat at 
Pydna, was crushed under the Roman heel. 

This is a short book, but so full of life 
and movement that it has the effect of a long 
one. History, characters, political situa- 
tions, military strategy, are set forth in their 
main significance with conspicuous skill. Mr. 
Cross on some points differs from earlier 
students in this field; and his suggestions 
show a notable sense of reality. 


the Parish Register Society, and the Tran. 
actions (1862-1920) of the Leicestershire 
Architectural and Archaeological Society, 
Other interesting items are Eugene Sue's 
‘ Mysteries of Paris,’ the complete set of 
90 parts in 3 vols.—the first illustrated edi- 
tion (1845-46: £5 5s.); a folio volume of 
Pope, mostly first editions 
(£20); a first edition of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of 
the Poets ’ (1781: £5 5s.) ; Webber’s ‘ Views 
in the South Seas,’ with 16 coloured plates 
(1808: £10), and a copy of the four large 
folio vols. of Rembrandt’s ‘ Original Dravw- 
ings,’ brought out, in an edition limited to 


150 numbered copies, in 1888-92 (£20). 
Among old books are two folios which be- 


longed to the late Lord Birkenhead : Selden’s 
‘Mare Clausum seu De Dominio Maris’ 
(1635: £4 4s.) and Sir Philip Sidney's 
‘Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia ’—the 1633 
edition with the supplement (£3 3s.). We 
noticed also the Latin Orations made at 
Cambridge Feb. 25 and 27, 1622, with Eng- 
lish translations; they include a Latin Ora- 
tion by George Herbert (£2 2s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 


| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 


WuHen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q” to which the letter refers, 


Tur Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within parel- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at aa the contribution in question is to 
found. 
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